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THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  NATIONAL 
MISSIONS 

The  Spanish  West  Indies,  Cuba,  the  Domini- 
can Repubhc,  and  Porto  Rico,  occupy  a 
special  place  in  the  affections  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  This  is  the  National  Board’s  '‘'foreign” 
territory,  and  while  they  represent  characteristics 
of  foreign  missions,  they  are  not  so  far  from  the 
northern  continent  after  all.  Havana  iis  barely 
forty-three  hours  from  New  York  by;  way  of 
Key  West,  and  less  than  four  days  by  steamer. 
Fast  steamers  reach  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  in  four 
days.  By  airplane  one  may  travel  across  fhe  whole 
area  from  Miami,  Florida,  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
stopping  twice  in  Cuba,  once  in  Haiti,  once  in 
Santo  Domingo  landing  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
on  the  second  day.  And  while  close  to  our  own 
borders,  these  islands  are  closer  still  to  South 
America.  It  is  only  an  overnight  trip  from  San 
Juan  to  Caracas,  while  Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo 
hold  intimate  intercourse  with  Colombia,  Panama, 
and  Mexico.  There  is  little  wonder  that  these 
islands  should  have  been  recognized  as  the  rendez- 
vous for  pirates  in  the  age  when  might  y^as  right 
on  the  high  seas,  or  that  Spanish  adventurers 
should  have  looked  upon  them  as  the  goal  of  their 
fondest  dreams. 

General  Characteristics 

These  islands  are  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies 
group  and  for  this  reason  are  known  as  the 
Greater  Antilles.  Cuba  is  as  large  as  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  so  narrow  that  in  order 
to  travel  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  Pinar  del 
Rio  province  on  the  west  to  the  Oriente  province 
on  the  east  one  must  travel  eight  hundred  miles, 
nearly  three  times  the  distance  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburgh.  The  Dominican  Republic  is  16,000 
square  miles  in  area,  approximately  the  size  of 
Virginia.  Porto  Rico  is  the  smallest  of  the  group, 
and  about  one-half  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  being 
ninety-five  miles  long  and  forty  miles  wide. 

The  populations  of  these  islands  are  very  much 
alike  as  to  ancestry  and  racial  characteristics.  Of 
the  Indian  tribes  whom  the  Spaniards  found  when 
Columbus  first  headed  his  caravel  into  these  west- 
ern ports,  few  survived  the  first  century.  The 
period  of  African  slave  traffic  which  followed  in 
the  18th  century  was  early  abandoned,  leaving 
traces  of  the  Indians  and  a larger  percentage  of 
the  Spaniards  predominant.  This  is  why  today  the 
population  is  given  as  two-thirds  white,  approxi- 
mately one-third  Negro  and  mulatto.  In  different 
parts  of  the  islands  the  percentage  varies  greatly, 
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as  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  uplands  and  rural  sections  there  is  a higher 
percentage  of  whites,  and  in  the  coast  towns  and 
industrial  centers  the  darker  skinned  people  pre- 
dominate. 

There  have  never  been  very  intimate  relations 
among  the  islands  themselves.  In  the  early  days 
European  conflict  and  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
attending  travel  contributed  to  effect  their  isola- 
tion. The  lack  of  commercial  development  in  the 
islands  themselves  and  the  nature  of  European 
relations  where  all  of  the  products  of  the  islands 
were  shipped,  created  a situation  that  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  left  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  the  inter-island 
commerce. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  during  the 
first  four  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  into  the  islands  of  the  West  In- 
dies there  should  have  been  little  progress.  There 
was  no  incentive.  The  natives  had  no  outside  in- 
terests, and  those  who  came  to  them  capable  of 
inspiring  social,  commercial  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment did  not  come  for  this  purpose.  They 
came  seeking  such  fortune  as  could  be  accumu- 
lated in  a few  years,  only  to  return  to  their  native 
Spain  or  France. 

The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
brought  new  vision  and  new  life  to  these  islands 
as  it  did  to  other  countries.  The  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War  did  not  sever  the  connection  of  Spain 
with  these  colonies  except  in  an  official  manner. 
Spain  continued  its  social  contacts  and,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  its  commercial  contacts.  Ten  years 
after  the  Spanish-American  War  found  these  is- 
lands doing  more  business  with  Spain  than  they 
had  ever  done  during  the  period  of  Spain’s  polit- 
ical occupation.  But  the  Spanish-American  War 
did  create  for  them  new  foreign  contacts,  brought 
to  their  shores  new  friends,  and  opened  for  them 
new  doors  of  opportunity.  Cuba  was  given  its 
liberty  and  became  an  independent  republic. 
Porto  Rico,  by  retaining  the  American  flag,  was 
given  even  greater  liberties  of  internal  develop- 
ment. The  Dominican  Republic,  lying  between 
these  two,  found  expression  for  its  amhition  for 
self-government  under  the  protection  and  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States. 

Schools,  roads,  harbors  and  docks,  irrigation,  and 
public  institutions  such  as  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s,  libraries, 
and  churches,  have  sprung  into  being  everywhere 
throughout  this  area  in  the  last  three  decades. 
Grave  economic  problems  have  constantly  har- 
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rassed  the  people  of  the  West  Indies.  Lying  just 
within  the  tropical  zone,  these  islands  must  im- 
port many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  They  raise 
no  wheat  or  cereal  grains.  Every  article  of  cloth- 
ing must  be  imported.  Machinery  for  their  mills 
and  raw  materials  for  most  of  the  articles  which 
they  are  themselves  able  to  manufacture  must  be 
brought  in  to  the  islands.  The  products  of  their 
own  fields,  while  necessary  to  the  people  of  the 
north,  enter  the  northern  ports  in  keen  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  other  tropical  zones, 
so  that  their  own  products  are  sold  at  a disadvan- 
tage, and  they  must  enter  the  market  for  the 
things  they  need  at  the  seller’s  price. 

Porto  Rico,  in  addition  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  markets,  is  greatly  overpopulated.  A million 
and  a quarter  are  crowded  into  an  area  of  only 
thirty-six  hundred  square  miles,  while  Cuba  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  could  care  for  many 
times  that  population,  one  with  three  and  a half 
millions  and  the  other  with  less  than  a million. 
Foreign  capital  has  so  completely  dominated  these 
countries  that  even  these  small  populations  can- 
not properly  be  termed  prosperous. 

Needs  of  the  Islands 

There  is  a very  evident  trend  toward  readjiwt- 
ment  of  the  economic  conditions  in  these  islands 
that  dates  from  the  extended  discussions  of  the 
sugar  tariff  in  Washington.  Threatened  with  the 
destruction  of  their  finest  market  in  the  north 
and  the  problematic  market  for  sugar  in  Europe, 
it  is  noticeable  that  wherever  land  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  small  owners  new  crops  are  beginning 
to  appear.  In  Cuba  probably  more  rice  has  been 
raised  in  the  last  few  years  than  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  island.  The  government  has  con- 
structed a model  community  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Havana  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
use  of  native  materials.  Public  forums  have  been 
held  and  the  public  press  has  been  utilized  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  these  people  the  necessity  for  using 
home  products  and  for  producing  so  far  as  facih- 
ties  will  permit  within  their  own  country  many 
of  the  products  which  have  heretofore  been  im- 
ported. There  are  those  among  public  leaders 
who  believe  that  the  present  economic  crisis,  while 
producing  a great  deal  of  suffering,  may  in  the 
end  prove  a blessing.  One  could  be  more  hopeful 
of  this  if  it  were  not  true  that  such  a large  per- 
centage of  the  lands  is  in  the  hands  of  corpora- 
tions which  for  the  most  part  have  secured  their 
capital  abroad. 
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President  Hoover,  recognizing  the  serious  sit- 
uation in  Porto  Rico  particularly,  has  appointed 
commissions  to  study  child  welfare,  health,  and 
economic  conditions  throughout  this  island.  There 
is  no  one  formula  that  would  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  three  islands.  The  conditions  vary  and 
must  ultimately  be  worked  out  through  the  kindly 
offices  of  forces  in  foreign  countries,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  cooperating  with  the  best 
elements  among  the  citizens  of  these  countries, 
and  above  all  through  the  creation  of  a well- 
trained,  dependable  population  that  shall  find  its 
ideal  in  the  Christian  point  of  view. 

When  the  discoverers  of  Latin  America  brought 
the  Spanish  civilization  to  the  new  world,  they 
brought  with  it  their  religion.  The  state  and 
church  with  them  were  one,  not  intimately  re- 
lated, but  completely  united.  It  is  difficult  for 
those  who  have  been  born  and  reared  under  repub- 
lican institutions  in  the  atmosphere  of  complete 
religious  liberty  to  think  in  terms  of  a state  relig- 
ion administered  through  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Spanish  government  and  Roman  Catholic 
church  during  the  past  four  centuries  of  their 
control  in  the  West  Indies.  For  example,  the  gov- 
ernment reports  listed  bridges,  market  houses,  civil 
government  buildings  and  churches  afike  without 
any  distinction,  and  priests  were  on  the  payroll 
of  the  government  when  the  transfer  of  Porto 
Rico  from  Spain  to  the  United  States  was  ef- 
fected. The  results  of  a compulsory  type  of  relig- 
ion and  the  absence  of  the  stimulus  that  arises 
out  of  a growing  faith  left  at  least  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  population  almost  entirely  devoid  of  relig- 
ious instruction  or  privileges.  Churches  were 
erected  in  the  larger  centers  of  population.  Rural 
districts  were  almost  entirely  neglected  and  the 
lack  of  roads  and  other  means  of  communication 
made  frequent  attendance  upon  pubUc  worship  in 
these  centers  almost  impossible. 

In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  does  not  foster 
the  development  of  public  instruction  so  that  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  population  were  unable  to 
read.  Illiteracy  walks  hand  in  hand  with  super- 
stition, and  each  succeeding  generation  for  the 
four  centuries  added  to  the  volume  of  false  ideas 
of  God,  his  love,  and  his  presence  in  the  world. 
These  erroneous  theories  of  God  and  religion  found 
expression  in  such  organizations  as  the  spiritist 
and  free  thinkers  societies.  It  is  therefore  only 
right  to  say  that  when  the  evangelical  churches 
entered  the  area  of  the  West  Indies  in  1898,  they 
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did  not  find  a Roman  Catholic  population  in  the 
sense  in  which  casual  observers  would  suppose. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  in  some  form 
or  other  continued  to  practise  certain  rites  of  the 
church,  but  aside  from  this  the  population  could 
not  be  called  essentially  Roman  CathoHc.  An- 
other feature  of  the  religious  Hfe  that  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  procedure  in  countries  where 
the  Evangelical  faith  predominates  is  the  nation- 
ality of  the  priesthood  and  religious  leaders.  The 
four  centuries  of  Spanish  domination  prepared 
very  few  native  sons  for  priesthood.  In  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Santo  Domingo  Spanish  born  and 
trained  priests  and  friars  were  responsible  for  re- 
ligious leadership. 

The  New  Era 

The  introduction  of  repubhcan  institutions  fol- 
lowing the  Spanish- American  War  and  at  the  same 
time  the  organization  of  Evangelical  mission  work 
introduced  a striking  contrast  to  almost  every- 
thing that  had  been  known  and  practised  through- 
out this  area.  The  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view 
as  regards  almost  every  phase  of  life  comes  with 
a shock  to  Latin  civiUzation.  The  contrast  is 
naturally  greater  when  through  the  introduction 
of  public  institutions,  education,  commerce,  and 
religion  a whole  population  endeavors  to  accept 
the  new  and  face  about  in  its  national  life.  This 
is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  West  Indies. 
Particularly  was  this  true  in  Porto  Rico  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  Cuba.  While  holding  on  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  honoring  their  romantic 
ancestry,  almost  idolizing  their  language,  these 
people  had  been  longing  for  the  dawn  of  a new 
era,  and  with  the  coming  of  liberties  that  accom- 
panied the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
they  immediately  endeavored  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  age.  Schools,  hospitals,  and  churches 
were  the  contribution  of  the  mission  boards  of 
many  denominations.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
entered  these  islands  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  National  Missions.  During  these  three 
decades  much  has  been  done.  The  most  notable 
of  the  accomplishments  has  been  the  preparation 
and  introduction  of  native  leadership  in  every 
department  of  the  program  of  the  church.  Cuban, 
Dominican,  and  Porto  Rican  pastors  have  taken 
the  places  of  foreign  ministers;  nurses  and  physi- 
cians born  within  the  area  where  they  serve  are 
taking  the  places  of  the  early  missionaries  who 
went  out  to  man  the  hospital.  Educators  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  laboratory  have  been  pre- 
pared for  leadership  in  schools  and  colleges. 
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The  physical  features  of  the  three  islands  which 
we  are  considering,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  are  different.  The  educa- 
tional development  and  the  religious  situation 
must  be  considered  separately. 

Porto  Rico 

Porto  Rico  is  mountainous  and  its  scenery  pic- 
turesque. The  government  has  fostered  the  con- 
struction of  roads  everywhere  and  has  developed 
a school  system  of  which  any  state  in  the  Union 
might  be  proud.  The  introduction  of  the  English 
language  thirty  years  ago  has  developed  a gener- 
ation capable  of  reading  both  English  and  Spanish. 
Thousands  of  Porto  Ricans  because  of  their 
knowledge  of  English  and  their  American  citizen- 
ship are  finding  their  way  into  the  industrial  life 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  fifty  thousand  Porto  Ricans  in  the 
colony  in  New  York  City  alone.  All  of  these  and 
other  conditions  are  contributing  to  the  program 
of  Christ  in  Porto  Rico  in  a way  that  differs  from 
the  program  in  the  other  two  islands.  Facilities 
for  travel  and  educational  work  have  extended 
the  occupation  of  territory.  People  move  with 
facility  from  one  city  to  another  and  from  one 
rural  district  to  another  and  carry  with  them  the 
fruits  of  their  work.  Missionaries  maintain  many 
mission  stations  around  each  one  of  the  larger 
cities,  in  many  instances  reaching  them  by  bus  or 
auto.  The  public  schools  have  organized  parent 
teachers  associations,  and  pastors  and  missionaries 
take  active  part  in  them.  Sunday  school  organiza- 
tion and  religious  education  can  be  understood. 
The  terminology  is  not  strange  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  a public  system  of  instruction.  The 
Union  Theological  Seminary  where  ministers  for 
seven  denominations  are  trained  is  situated  just  op- 
posite the  campus  of  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 
The  faculty  of  the  university  has  generously  offered 
to  open  its  classes  to  the  seminary  students.  The 
Polytechnic  Institute,  itself  a church  institution, 
has  a curriculum  on  a par  with  our  junior  colleges 
in  the  north.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
with  all  of  these  advantages  and  with  the  general 
sympathetic  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  gospel 
that  great  things  should  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  three  dec- 
ades. 

The  Presbytery  of  Porto  Rico  reports  thirty- 
four  organized  churches.  Each  one  of  the  thirty- 
four  is  actually  a missionary  center  around  which 
are  grouped  many  small  organized  missions.  The 
Presbytery  reports  a membership  of  three  tbou- 
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sand  in  their  churches  and  approximately  six  thou- 
sand in  the  Sunday  schools.  These  churches  are 
all  cared  for  by  Porto  Rican  ordained  ministers. 
In  addition  to  these  centers  of  church  activity 
and  the  scores  of  Sunday  schools  and  missions 
supported  by  them,  the  church  members  them- 
selves carry  on  prayer  meetings  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  gospel  finds  expression  in  literally  him- 
dreds  of  places  throughout  the  island  every  week. 

Educational  and  Medical 

The  Division  of  Schools  and  Hospitals  maintains 
a great  medical  center  at  San  Juan  w'hich  is  the 
outstanding  hospital  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
Through  the  medium  of  this  great  institution 
more  than  five  thousand  people  are  influenced 
every  year.  The  Marina  Mission  at  Mayaguez, 
Porto  Rico,  has  a training  school  for  women  work- 
ers, and  the  center  at  Aguadilla  is  also  a part  of  the 
program  of  the  Schools  and  Hospitals  Division. 
At  San  German  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  not 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board  but  intimately 
related  to  the  Board’s  program,  is  the  outstanding 
school  on  the  island,  not  imder  government  di- 
rection. More  than  four  hundred  boys  and  girls 
are  being  prepared  for  useful  vocations  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  J.  Will  Harris. 

While  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Porto  Rico 
maintain  an  affiliation  with  the  Roman  Cathohe 
church,  the  influences  of  the  Protestant  religion 
are  so  effective  that  leadership  in  the  professions 
as  well  as  in  business  circles  is  drawn  from  the 
evangelical  forces. 

There  is  little  evidence  of  religious  controversy 
or  sectarian  antagonism,  and  the  different  Protes- 
tant bodies  have  from  the  very  beginning  coop- 
erated in  a very  inspiring  and  effective  way.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  the  day  would  come 
when  the  important  denominational  organizations 
in  Porto  Rico  would  be  united  in  one  church. 

While  the  island  is  economically  poor  and  con- 
tributions have  of  necessity  been  greatly  reduced 
because  of  this  poverty,  the  amount  contributed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  work  in  Porto 
Rico  is  considerable,  and  when  considered  in  the 
hght  of  the  financial  status  of  the  church  mem- 
bership, it  is  very  generous  indeed.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  their  church  work  last  year  approxi- 
mately $14,000  was  contributed;  this  in  addition 
to  the  very  large  sum  raised  for  benevolences  and 
for  the  relief  of  local  suffering  due  to  the  storm. 

The  Dominican  Republic 

The  Dominican  Republic  lies  to  the  west  of 
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Porto  Rico,  an<l  if  one  were  visiting  these  three 
Spanish  islands,  it  would  be  the  next  port  of  call 
after  leaving  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  Americans 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic as  Santo  Domingo.  This  is  incorrect,  of  course, 
because  Santo  Domingo  is  the  capital  city  of  the 
Republic. 

The  work  of  our  church  was  organized  and 
estaiblished  in  the  Dominican  Republic  almost 
twenty-five  years  later  than  in  the  other  two 
islands.  For  a great  many  years  there  were  Eng- 
lish missionary  organizations  such  as  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  Free  Methodists,  and  Plymouth 
Brethren  who  had  carried  on  missionary  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  Republic.  Lack  of  funds 
and  possibly  the  distance  from  the  home  base 
made  the  extension  of  their  work  difficult,  so  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Republic  until  compara- 
tively a few  years  ago  was  left  almost  entirely 
without  any  Protestant  missionary  work. 

When  the  Mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
decided  to  enter  the  Dominican  Republic  they 
struck  upon  a very  statesmanlike  plan — instead 
of  entering  this  territory  under  the  denominational 
name  that  is  used  in  the  other  islands,  the  Pres- 
byterian U.  S.  A.,  Methodists,  Episcopalian  North, 
and  the  United  Brethren  denominations  joined 
hands  uniting  their  budgets  and  operating  exactly 
as  though  it  were  one  denomination,  the  church 
in  the  island  being  known  as  the  Evangelic  Church 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  Board  for  Christian  Work  in  Santo  Domingo 
maintains  a hospital  center  with  a nurses’  train- 
ing school  in  the  capital  and  nine  missionary  cen- 
ters throughout  the  Republic.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  program  has  been  the  development  of 
a social  center,  book  store,  and  other  community 
featiures  related  to  the  mission  center  in  Santo 
Domingo  city. 

At  Cumbre,  one  of  the  highest  points  on  the 
main  highway  between  the  north  and  south  of 
the  Republic,  a boys’  school  is  becoming  a center 
of  great  influence.  Boys  from  the  neighboring 
farms  are  permitted  to  come  for  short  terms  of 
study  and  work  under  Christian  leadership.  They 
are  taught  practical  and  scientific  methods  of 
farming;  are  given  class  room  work  for  the  lower 
grades;  are  taught  principles  of  right  living;  and 
are  sent  back  to  their  homes  prepared  not  only 
to  make  an  honest  living  with  the  means  at 
their  disposal  but  instruct^  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  the  use  of  God’s  word.  Educa- 
tors who  have  visited  the  school  are  declaring  that 
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it  is  one  of  the  few  missionary  institutions  that 
is  finding  expression  for  the  finest  things  in  the 
youth  without  creating  new  problems  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve  than  the  old  ones.  The  school  has 
adapted  itself  to  the  environment  in  which  it  is 
located  and  has  been  very  happy  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  finest  things  of  Christianity  to  the  life  of 
the  rural  districts  of  the  Republic. 

The  Dominican  Republic  is  very  much  under- 
populated, having  less  than  one  million  people 
scattered  through  an  area  of  sixteen  thousand 
square  miles.  While  the  land  is  rich  and  the 
opportunities  for  development  great,  the  industrial 
and  economic  developments  have  been  retarded  in 
past  years  in  such  a way  that  the  Dominican  has 
at  times  suffered  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

The  hospital  and  nurses’  training  school  are  fill- 
ing a great  need  because  the  government  has  been 
unable  to  develop  such  institutions.  The  Evangel- 
ical hospital,  known  throughout  the  island  as  the 
Hospital  International,  is  virtually  the  only  in- 
stitution that  is  in  a position  to  supply  well  trained 
native  nurses.  A great  field  of  service  lies  ahead 
of  this  hospital  and  the  Board  for  Christian  Work 
in  Santo  Domingo  is  making  a very  earnest  appeal 
for  funds  with  which  to  construct  adequate  build- 
ings. It  seems  probable  that  this  institution  will 
come  to  occupy  in  the  Dominican  Republic  a 
place  comparable  to  that  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
occupies  in  Porto  Rico. 

Of  course,  institutions  of  this  character  cannot 
develop  faster  than  the  church,  because  the  church 
must  supply  their  personnel  and  must  also  sustain 
the  high  ideals  of  the  community  where  the  hos- 
pital can  operate.  The  seven  organized  churches 
last  year  raised  for  their  own  work  approximately 
$5,000  in  addition  to  charity  and  benevolences. 
Reports  from  the  churches  for  the  past  year  show 
a net  increase  in  membership  in  every  church, 
and  an  average  of  twenty  Sunday  schools  are 
maintained  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  one 
thousand  members.  The  young  people’s  societies 
have  also  increased  in  membership.  Through  the 
different  missionary  centers  more  than  one  thou- 
sand people  are  reached  every  week  in  a personal 
way  with  gospel  instruction. 

Traveling  from  east  to  west  the  visitor  in  the 
West  Indies  would  pass  through  Haiti  where  the 
French  language  is  spoken.  The  Presbyterian 
Board  of  National  Missions  has  not  entered  the 
Haitian  field  because  of  an  agreement  made  with 
the  Northern  Baptist  Mission  Board  whereby  they 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
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mission  work  among  the  Haitians.  The  Presby- 
terians through  the  Board  for  Christian  Work  in 
Santo  Domingo  in  turn  accepted  responsibility  for 
the  Baptist  work  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Cuba 

Continuing  the  journey  east,  the  next  port  of 
call  would  be  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  Republic 
of  Cuba  is  the  largest  of  the  Greater  Antilles. 
The  Presbyterian  Board  of  National  Missions  be- 
gan work  soon  after  the  American  occupation. 
The  policy  of  the  Board  from  the  beginning  fa- 
vored the  restriction  of  territory  for  western 
provinces — Santa  Clara,  Matanzas,  Havana,  and 
Pinar  del  Rio.  The  city  of  Sancti  Spiritus_,  sit- 
uated about  midway  between  Havana  and  San- 
tiago, marks  the  extreme  western  Umit  of  the 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Missions. 

As  yet  the  Presbyterian  work  has  not  been  ex- 
tended to  new  territory.  In  the  western  part  of 
the  island  there  are  great  opportunities,  but  it 
has  been  impossible  thus  far  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  The  Board’s  work  has  developed  around 
thirty  missionary  centers.  Several  of  these  are 
located  in  large  cities  like  Havana,  Matanzas, 
Cardenas,  Caibarien,  and  Sancti  Spiritus. 

The  school  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Division  of  Schools  and  Hospitals  is  located  in 
ten  different  cities  and  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Not  only  do  the  schools  cooperate  with 
the  churches  in  the  preparation  of  leadership,  but 
they  are  laying  foundations  for  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  public  instruction  so  well  begun  by 
the  Cuban  government.  Where  the  school  work 
reaches  the  point  of  secondary  education,  the  gov- 
ernment is  glad  to  recognize  our  schools  and  to 
incorporate  them  in  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Native  leadership  in  Cuba  as  in  Porto  Rico 
has  been  successfully  developed.  All  of  the  or- 
ganized churches  under  the  direction  of  our  Board 
are  cared  for  by  native  Cuban  pastors.  Several 
of  the  churches  are  raising  sufficient  funds  for 
self-support.  The  church  in  Cardenas  has  actually 
attained  self-support  and  has  called  and  installed 
its  own  pastor.  Organizations  for  young  people, 
for  women  and  for  men,  have  developed  through- 
out the  island  and  the  old  theory  that  religion  in 
Latin  America  was  only  a matter  for  professional 
leadership  no  longer  maintains. 

Cuba  is  a country  of  cities.  The  rural  popula- 
tion is  scattered  and  means  of  communication  are 
poor.  Therefore  the  nature  of  missionary  work 
has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  city  problem. 
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Havana,  the  capital  and  the  largest  of  Cuban 
cities,  has  reached  a population  of  approximately 
500,000.  Here,  our  Board  is  maintaining  work 
for  Cubans  and  Chinese.  There  are  approximately 
fifty  thousand  Chinese  in  the  city  of  Havana. 
The  only  religious  work  done  for  them  is  carried 
on  by  the  Pres'byterian  Board  of  National  Missions. 
With  the  work  for  the  Chinese  and  Cubans,  and 
occupying  the  same  building,  there  has  developed 
a very  splendid  union  church  for  English  speak- 
ing people.  This  latter  congregation  has,  through 
heroic  efforts  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  come 
to  self-support.  A woman’s  organization  in  con- 
nection with  this  great  church  numbers  more 
than  one  hundred  women  from  the  English  speak- 
ing colony  of  Havana  in  its  membership.  Their 
program  for  charity  touches  almost  every  phase 
of  the  city’s  needs.  The  Cuban  missions  are 
everywhere  accepting  leadership  in  civic  matters, 
but  their  primary  purpose  is  avowedly  evangelis- 
tic. Year  after  year  these  areas  lead  the  church 
in  accessions  on  profession  of  faith.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  encouragement  in  Cuba,  but 
the  task  is  a diflScult  one.  Economic  and  political 
conditions  are  often  unsatisfactory.  The  equip- 
ment with  which  this  splendid  body  of  native 
leadership  is  working  is  in  almost  every  instance 
inadequate,  but  much  has  been  done  and  the  next 
twenty-five  years  will  certainly  show  great  prog- 
ress. 

Present  and  Future  Needs 

The  most  persistent  questions  that  come  to 
the  mind  of  the  conscientious  student  of  missions 
naturally  are:  What  are  the  needs  of  the  field 
under  consideration  and  how  can  they  be  met? 

The  organization  of  mission  work  throughout 
the  West  Indies  is  well  equipped  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  leadership.  A great  array  of  splendid 
yoimg  men  and  women  are  waiting  to  enter  fields 
of  service.  The  needs  are  funds  for  new  and  en- 
larged work — ^above  all,  for  equipment.  Church 
buildings  should  be  listed  as  the  first  great  need. 
Next  comes  equipment  of  the  buildings  now 
in  use  for  religious  educational  work,  new  hospi- 
tal buildings  and  supplies  for  Santo  Domingo, 
with  scholars'hips  and  salaries  for  workers  ready 
to  step  into  new  phases  of  the  work  now  carried 
on,  and  to  find  new  openings  in  ixndeveloped  ter- 
ritory. 
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